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To the Editor of the Masonic Mirver. 
Str—The enclosed address was delivered before 
Constellation Lodge, at their last regular communica- 
tion. The Brethren were so highly satisfied with the 
production, that they unanimously voted thanks to 
the authur, and directed the Secretary to request a 
copy, for publication in the Mrrxor, in order to give 
it extensive circulation. 
JoNATHAN H. Coss, Secretary. 
Dedham, May 15, 1830. 


AN ADDRESS, | 
Delivered before Constellation Lodge, Dedham, May 

6th, Anno Lucis 5830. 

BY BR, FRANKLIN CROMBIE. 
Brethren: 

Mankind in the earlier stages of the world were 
a wandering scattered race, and subsisted chiefly 
by hunting or pasturage. This mode of living 
must have rendered society very imperfect, and 
the luxuries and elegancies of life must have been 


unknown. The wants of man were therefore few, | 


and he could easi!y perform for himself that labor 
which his necessities required of him. ‘The flesh 


of the beasts which he took in the chase or from |. 
his flock, would serve him for food—their skins for | 


clothing, and there would only be wanting some 
rude shelter to complete the sum of his wauts.— 
The sun in his circuit beheld many a peaceful 


grotto, tranquil bower, and humble cottage, but | 


never had the gilded temple reflected his dazzling 
glories. 
ped the God of nature beneath the spacious dome 
which nature’s God had made. No majestic pyr- 
amid towered to the skies, for no haughty king, 
ambitious of posthumous fame, had yet existed. 

No triumphal arch was erected, for no mighty | 
conquerer was found to embellish it with his tro- 
phies. 

In process of time, however, men began to as- 
semble together--civilization to advance,and wants 
and desires to increase. In order to satisfy these, 
those deficient in the necessary skill themselves 
would employ others more adroit and ingenious. 
The most skillful artifices would obtain the greatest 
encouragement, and hence arose the distinction of 
trades. Architecture was the first science 
probably to which man directed his attention. 
The early fathers of our race inhabited the tro- 


Man in his native simplicity, worship- |, 


‘shelter from the scorching rays of a vertical sun. 


would soon be made. Associations would be 
formed among the architects for mutual benefit, 
and secret words would be given and certain cer- 
emonies performed on initiation, in order to pre- 
vent the intrusion of those ignorant of their handi- 
craft. These societies would flourish most, (be- 
cause most encouraged,) in places where civiliza- 
tion was farthest advanced. 

The arts and sciences were first cultivated in 
Egypt. This country is therefore very properly 
called the mother of art and science. She seemed 
to place her chief glory in raising monuments for 
posterity. Here were the obelisks which form at 
this day the principal ornament of Rome. Here 
was the Labyrinth, containing no less than three 
thousand rooms within its ample walls. And here 
too, the pyramids, which having triumphed over) 
the injuries of time, stil] stand the grand and mag- 
nificent monuments of the architectural genius of 
the Egyptians. Here then would scientific socie- 
ties first flourish, and here only can we discover 
marks of the existence of our e apdan, at the remotest 
periods of time. i 

The primitive object of the society of m masons, 
was the mutual communication of knowledge in 
‘the art of building. Only those persons, therefore, 
would obtain initiation, whose labors were direct- 
ed to that profession. In Egypt the priests stood 
next in rank to the kings, and had great privileges 
and immunities. Aaibition would soon prompt 
them to erect stupendous temples, in which to 
celebrate the worship of their Gods. As the 
, fabric in its majestic grandeur rose before them, 
they would very naturally enquire of the work- 
men, by what secret art they were governed in 
their labors. The Egyptians being a very super- 
stitious people, who held every thing connected 
with their religion in the highest veneration, would 
think it a crime to withhold the secrets of any so- 
ciety from the priests, and the priests without 
difficulty would obtain initiation into the Frater- 
/nity of Architects. To the scientific information 
acquired among the Fraternity of Architects, the 
priests would very readily connect the religion of 

their country; and hence originated that combina- 
tion of science and theology which characterized 
the mysteries of Isis and Osiris, that were cele- 
brated in Egypt for many centuries, and which 
have been the great parent of all similar societies 
in succeeding ages. ae 

Egypt being the centre of civilization, soon be- 
came immensely populous. It would seem scarcely 
credible that a country only 700 miles in length, 
with an average width of about 150, should con- 
tain at one time, 20,000 cities.. And yet historians 
inform us this was the case. Emigration to other 


jo regions and were in immediate want of a || 


| nies of Egyptians, at a very early period, settled 
in Greece and in many other places, carrying with 


The first structures of this kind were no doubt! them those important and useful discoveries which 
and misshapen in their Architecture; but|| originated in the ingenuity of the inhabitants of 


from a principle of emulation, isapedpemantil their native country. After being securely set- 


tled in their new dominions, they instituted, after 
the manner of their forefathers, their festivals or 
mysteries, in honor of the benefactors of their 
country. The Eleusinian mysteries were first 
instituted at Eleusis in Greece, about fifteen hun- 
dred years before the Christian era, in honor of 
Ceres. From thence they were carried to Rome, 
in the reign of Adrian, (about a century after 
Christ,) and observed with the same ceremonies 
as in Greece. They were in existence from the 


time of their first establishment, about two thou- 
sand years, and were the most celebrated of all the 


ceremonies of the Greeks and Romans. 
The striking similarity between. this secret in- 


stitution of the ancients and our own, is sufficient 


countries therefore, became necessary, and colo- 


proof that they stand in the relation of parent and 
child to each other. Secret words were commu- 
nicated to the members—Grand Masters presided 
at their meetings—their emblems were similar to 
our own, and the candidate advanced from one 
degree to another, None were admitted but those 
of a certain-age and of a certain condition in life. 
The initiated were exhorted to conquer their pas- 
sions, and to merit the benefits they had received 
by the improvement of their minds. Several other 
secret societies existed in the pagan world. Such 
were the Panathenea, dedicated to Minerva, and 
the Dionysian mysteries, dedicated to Bacchus; 
the latter of which, in many important particulars, 
resembled our modern Masonic Fraternity. Of 
these I shall not have time to speak particularly.-- 
Suffice it tosay, like the society at Eleusis, they 
had the happiness of mankind in view. 

The enemies of our institution, sneer at the idea 
of Freemasonry’s existence at the building of 
Solomon’s ‘Temple. Of this fact the tradition of 
our order affords ample testimony. Were any fur- 
ther proofs needed, I would observe that its exist- 
ence among the Jews can be accounted for as sat- 
isfactorily as its existence in Greece, or Rome. It 
was in Egypt that Joseph, the son of Jacob, was 
sold into slavery. Here God afflicted his chosen 
people, and at length brought them forth with a 
‘* mighty hand.” Here a King rose up who knew 
not Joseph, and made the lives of the Hebrews 
‘* bitter with hard bondage.” During this period 
of servitude, they were no doubt much employed 
in building. Scripture indeed informs us they 
built the two cities Pithom and Raamses; they 
must therefore have been somewhat acquainted 
with architecture, as the science existed in Egypt. 

Though the religious views of the two nations 
differed very essentially in many particulars, yet 
the Hebrews, having seen the- advantages to be 
derived from combinations of science and theology 
among the Egyptians, would, on being reinstated 
in the land of promise, and perhaps, before insti 
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tute societies differing only i in these matters of re- 
-ligious opinion. We therefore see no reason to 
doubt the existence of secret scientific societies in 
the Holy Land, long before the building of the 
temple of Solomon. Anterior to the building of 
the temple also, Solomon had married the daugh- 
ter of the King of Egypt,and the two nations were 
in strict affinity with each other. 


| 


The great ad-| 


vances the Egyptians had made in science, would | 


no doubt induce the wise king to employ many of, 


their architects, as the two nations were at no 
great distance from each other. 
considered, it would seem that the traditions of 
our order concerning their state at that period, 
were very consistent and correct. 


After the temple was finished, we are informed 
the workmen next built the house of the forest of 
Lebanon,-—-the store cities east and west of the 
river Jordan,—Palmyra and several others. After 
the decease of Solomon, they travelled into distant 
countries, carrying with them the secrets of the 


These things, 


Fraternity, and because they taught their art to 


the free-born only, they were called Freema- 
SONS. 


Freemasonry continued to flourish in various 
parts of the world, until the commencement of the 
period usually called the dark ages. ‘Theodosius 
the great.the last sole master of the whole Roman 
Empire, being converted to Christianity, abolish- 
ed paganism in his dominions and the mysteries of 
Kleusis suffered in consequence. After the com- 
mencement of the dark ages, Freemasonry made 
but little progress anc was at times almost ex- 
tinct. The cause of this is very obvious.--The 


minis of men were debased by superstition and 
shackled by the church. The times ‘were not 
characterised by a zeal for knowledge, for science 
was considered a dangerous heresy. At such a 
period therefore, it was not possible for societies, 
whose object it was to promote mutual improve- 
ment and benevolence, to flourish. That secret 


societies were however at any time totally extinct, 


does not appear. Historians inform us that th 
Eleusinian mysteries were kept up,nothwithstand- 
ing the edict of Theodo.ius, until the eighth cen- 
tury, though observed with great secrecy. In the 
ninth and tenth century, there also existed in 
Rome a society of Freemasons, patronised and en- 
couraged by the Bishops of that place, for whom 
they built several splendid monasteries and cathe- 
drals. In 1118, the order of Knights Templars was 
instituted, and soon after, chivalry arrived at its 
highest perfection; both of which are connected 
with the order of Freemasonry. In the 14th, or 
15th, century, Freemasonry was introduced into 
Great Britain, where it had before existed, but 
sundry circumstances operating against the institu- 
tion, it.-had become extinct The subsequent his- 
tory of the order being the part coming more par- 
ticularly under the head of its modern history, I 
shall pursue this sketch no farther ; my object 
having been to substantiate the claims of the 
institution toa high antiquity. And if our oppo- 
nents will give the same credence to history in this 
respect, that they do in most others, we see no 
reason why they should doubt its being entitled 


to the appellation, “* more ancient than the — 
Fleece or Roman Eagle.” 


[To be Continued. 


NO, 12, 
CASE OF CONSCIENCE. 
Of fighting men and fighting beasts I sing, 1 
Oh, Milton, Virgil, Homer! make a string, 
To tell of things in earth, air or the deep: 
All noxious things that run, swim, fly or creep! 


A SPIRITUAL warrior takes the ground, 

With great self-confidence now looks around, 
Scans, with suspicious eye, each anxious face, 
Sees no one higher than himself, in grace, 

Or, what’s to him the same—self-righteous pride— 
And straightway plunges in the pop’lar tide. 
No worldly wish impels his onward course, 
No carnal matters lead to weak remorse. 
For those who change their creeds, or change their 
*Tis common quite to get their pay in votes. 

*EPwere scandal to impute to him such rule, 

Himse'f a saint in mild religion’s schoel: 

’T would be to morals quite too great a shock 

To wreck his saintship on a civil rock! 

His humble labors chasten human pride, 

He ‘‘dare not venture on a field so wide.”’ 

Still to be useful in a higher sphere, 

He may, in favor, ‘‘see his way quite clear.”’ 

He’ll ** watch and pray that others may have grace”’ 
To put him safely in some honored place. 

If they should think it a deserved reward— 

He’d e’en ** accept a place at Senate-Board.”’ 

But lest the people should not know he’s fit, 

He thus deals out his learning and his wit: 


Oh! most beloved President: 
I’m glad to see you there: 
We’ve so few traitors in the hall, 
Til get close to the chair! 


Oh! you can’sympathize with me, 
In my new state of mind! - 

Ireally hope whene’er we meet, 
You’ll be a little kind. 


Oh! when in darkness of the night 
I lay my head to rest, 

My concience tingles me so hard 
I’m dreadfully distressed! 


Do tell me, did you ever feel 
As if caught in a snare? 

Yes, Yes! -I see it in your eyes' 
I’m sorry, I declare! 


Oh! if a prison-convict feels 
One half our guilty pain, 

I’m sure you’ll never try to make 
A convict, Sir, again. 


Then there’s the horrid treading-mill 
That’s working with might and main; 
I know the labour’s not so hard 
As labors of my brain. 


Oh! what’s a solitary cell 
To hardened, wretclied men! 

I’ve borne, in secret, much worse things— 
I hope I sha’n’t again. 


Sir, my temptations were so strong 
I couldn’t well resist; 

And yet, I fear my highest aim 
I have most surely missed. 


I’ve tried my art, and done my best, 
To blind my neighbor’s eyes; 
And if they should expose me some, | 


I sha’n’t feel much surprise. 


[coats, 


"Twas for their ‘spiritual good 
I labored day and night, 
And though | used some doubi/ul means, 
Still as the end was right, 


I thought it wise to use such arms 
As Godand nature gave, 

And boldly face the enemy 
Our tott’ring cause to save. 


That gentleman of color, Sir, 
Has told you what is true: 

Has told the secret means they took, 
To change his hair and hue. 


Oh! if such horrid, dreadful things, 
Be suffered in our-land, 

We cannot think to see our Laws 
And Constitution stand. 


Sir, that same horrid beaf-steak club 
Spread all this country round, 

And have more pow’r and influence 
Than ever yet was found. 


Oh! they have heaps of shining gold 
And silver too in store! 

And they have got, with heaps of sworda, 
Two thousand guns or more! 2 


They mean to revolutionize 
This land as been told;3 
And those they cannot conquer, Sir, 
They’ll buy up with their gold. 


*T would take a pretty good round sum 
To buy me off, I think: 

I feel quite patriotic, Sir, 
But not oppressed with chink. 


We shonld, in duties of this life, 
Stick close to number one; 

Who Coes not practise on that rule 
Will find his race soon run. 


Though Amor Patriae, it is said, 
Is a most glorious thing; 
Amor Pecuniae I am sure 
Will greater profit bring. 


Oh! you must set our friends to work. 
To raise a hue and cry; 
Whenever you can make it go 
You mustn’t fail to try. 


Ah, Sir! when our Convention’s o’er 
And each goes to his place, 

I hope of all our secret tricks 
They’ll not perceive a trace. 


There are some folks in our town 
Who'd like to raise a storm;# 

If they should once begin the work, 

- I, Sir, shall find it warm. 


If you should save your influence 
And be a pop’ lar man, 

1 beg the honor of a line 
As often as you can. 


I apprehend that I shall lead 
A sort of lonesome life, 

As I have been among my folke 
The cause of so much strife. 


If we should fail in onr design, 
Then, when Election’s o’er, 

We'll meet in secret once again, 
Our follies to deplore. , 


| | 
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Should I by chance obtain a seat, 
My conduct’s so abhorred, 

I shall be known and shunned I fear, 
Whene’er I go abroad. 


if impudence will bear me out 
I?ll put on a bold face; 

I sha’n’t need much humility 
In my official place. 


_ Whatever good or ill befails 
I’ll act with prudent care, 
And give you the partic’lars, Sir, 
When I’ve an hour to spare. 


We shall appear on paper, Sir, 
Quite decently I guess; 
know it’s all-important, Sir, 
To have a decent dress. 


When you have made your famous speech 
And had your vote of thanks, 
You’d better take our minutes, Sir, 
And fill up any blanks. 


Unless by your great modesty 
You should be kept aloof, 

hope you'll kindly cohdescend 

To overlook our proof. 


There’s many a little matter that 
Can eas’ly be put in; . 
And making small additions, Sir, 

Is quite a venial sin.”’ 


1 This exordium is in the style of the great mas- 
ters. gr. 


Avipa po evvexe Musa 
Arma, virumqueé cano.—ViR. 
_ Carmina non prius 
Audita Musarum sacerdos 
Virginibus puerisque canto.—Hor. 
- Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree 
Sing heav’nly Muse.—Mitr. 


2 The speaker supposed that certain armories over 
their place of meeting, were kept for the particular 
use of the Beef-steak Club. 


3 The Carvers of the Club have divers weapons 
with which the Anti-Broilers are wholly unacquainted. 
One of them is known by the antiquated name of 
TRUTH, and is so singular in its construction that no 
Anti-Broiler can use it with any success—or safety. 


4 He refused to take St. Alban for his patron. 


Governor Throop and John C. Spencer, Esq.— 
The country papers fora week past appear to 
make the Special Counsel’s peppery letter to Gov- 
ernor Throop, their leading topic—the text from 
which to launch out into long sermons on law, 
confidence, Morgan, antimasonry, &c. &c. The 
republican editors generally don’t like Mr. Spen- 
cer’s letter, while on the other hand the antima- 
sons take the Special Counsel under their special 
guardianship, and tell him not to be afraid, for no 
man nor mason shall singe a hair of his head. Now 
we suspect, on due reflection, that both parties 
are atfault. Mr. Spencer meant no harm by his 
letter to Governor Throop, recollecting the ‘keen 
encounter of wits,’ he has had with Mr. Griffin, of 
Rochester, and despairing of finding out ‘* who 
wae who and what was what,” it being now the 
yernal season, he felt a considerable quantity of 
bile in the systam, and saw no mode of getting rid 
of it more convenient or eligible than by writing 
a letter to the Governot, and making his exit in 


|| character, which the people of this State,as soon as 


larly since the Legislature had reduced the sal- 
ary. 

Mr. Spencer complains about the Governor re- 
vealing some ‘‘ confidential communications.”—- 
There must bea mistake in this complaint, which 
we have no doubt Mr. Spencer will correct when 
he publishes to the world his correspondence with 
the Governor. Mr.Griffin and the other anti-special | 
counsel in the Morgan affairs, snuffed out the re- 
velations in question by their own superior sense 
of smelling. We are persuaded that the Special 
Counsel is satisfied before this time that Mr. Grif- 
fin required no breach of confidence—-he knew eve; 
ry thing that was going on--he knew when Thur- 
low Weed went ona pilgrimage to Vermont—he 
knew of his own knowledge the how and the 
wherefore about the whole matter, and he met 


Mr. Spencer on his own ground and with his own 
weapons. 


But if the subject developed in the recent letter 
from Mr. Spencer to the Governor is destined to 
fall dead born from the press, their is another col- 
lateral topic of the gravest and most important 


they bave a hint what it is, will require to be 
placed before them in broad day. 


The means and the agents concerned in the ab- 
duction of Morgan, deserved the just indignation 
of a free and moral people. When the measures 
adopted to ascertain his death or his concealment, 
were conducted on just principles—-disconnected 
with political ambition—aloof from corrupt elec- 
tioneering, every good man, every pure patriot 
would prove them in the abstract, and support 
their execution in detail. But-when every hon- 
est effort is made that cali be made-—every thing 
done that can be done, then ought virtue, public 
integrity, and public right to stop, and not trans- 
form themselves into the very monsters they are 
searching for. If in the latter stages of the Morgan 
trials, the most base, unprincipled, and impudent 
attempis at open corruption have been made, have 
not the people a right to know the men who ad- 
vised and proposed them? We call upon Mr. 
Spercer to publish to the world his correspondence 
with the Governor. Was their ever something 
like $2000 offered to a witness, if he would testify 
in a particular way and criminate certain men?-- 
If Mr. Spencer’s correspondence with the Gover- 
nor would reveal the author, we ask him to pub- 
lish forthwith. Ifa compound system of threats 


and bribery, that would have reflected honor on|! 


the Spanish Inquisition, has been adopted by the 
antimasonic conspirators, we again ask Mr. Spen- 
cer to drop the small causes of imitation with the 


Governor, ana let us get at the gravamen’ of the 
whole business, 


A combination more base, and unprincipled-- 
more violer.t and tyrannical--more blood thirsty 
and remorseless, than a certain gang of the politi- 
cal antimasonic leaders,never existed in any coun- 
try. Their attempts to corrupt the fountains of 
justice--to pervert the laws—to destroy right and 
liberty, ought to be revealed to the world, without 
any further delay. Mr. Spencer has had an op- 
portunity of serving these committees and their 
agents, in their absolute wickedness, and if the 
correspondence between himrelf and Governor, 


a tage from the office of Special Counsel, particu- 


Throop, can remove a portion of the veil, he} 


owes it to public policy—to public virtue, to pub- 
lish it at once. 


quires no more to be defended by his friends, than 
‘Mr. Spencer stands in need of the honied accents 
of the antimasons. We are only grieved that the 
Special Counsel’s astonishment at the intuitive 
powers of Mr. Griffin, should have been soured 
into a piece of pettishuess towards a man he es- 
teems so much in his heart, as Enos T. Throop.—- 
A manof Mr. Spencer’s fine talents, equal mind, 
courteous feelings, can soon recover his balance, 
and move with his republican friends as harmo- 
niously as ever. We assure the antimasons that 
they cannot use Mr. Spencer as a rod just taken 
out of antimasonic pickle, to scourge his. own 
friends. ‘Their efforts will bs required at another 
quarter. The crisis of antimasonry is at hand.-- 
Its death knell has sounded. Mr. Spencer has 
seen the storm coming, and has very fortunately 
escaped it--Joseph like, with the loss of the man- 
tel of good temper, but the preservation of his vir- 
tue. He will publish the correspondence, and al! 
will be well.--N. Y. Courier and Enquirer. 


Antimasonry. The renunciation of Elder With- 
erell which has gone the rounds of the antimason- 
ic papers, states that he renounces masonry, be- 
cause the fime has come when it ‘‘ affects his re- 
ligious standing”--but he ‘can say with confi- 
dence, than in his judgment, there are as many 
upright judicious men among the masons,. accord- 
ing to their number, as among the rest of our citi- 
zens;”’ and that the lodge had made him “a mem- 
ber of the Bible Society, for which they have his 
grateful acknowledgments.” 


The Anderton forgery has been further exposed” 
hy tou respectable men in Boston, natives of Bel- 
fast, and one of them a member of the Beston 
Methodist Church. ‘They are both masons, but 
never knew such a lodge as Anderton designated, 
and never heard of the murder he described. It is 
time for antimasonry to manufacture another story 
--this last israther a failure--hardly worth as. 
much as the good enough Murgan.” 


Buffalo Republican. 


The Antimasonie Free Press, lately puplished 
in Johnstown, Montgomery, N. Y. rested. from 
its labors on the 26 ult. after a rickety existence 
ofthree months. We will not say that the Free 
Press will not resusitate, foras this is its second 
death, who knows but it may have as many 
lives as a cat. 

The Watch Tower, printed at Fort Plain, in 
this county gave up the ghcst about the same time. 


Johnstown Herald. 


‘GRAND ENCAMPMENT OF MASS. & R. ISLAND. 


Notice is hereby given that the annual assembly of 
the Grand Encampment of Maseachusetts & Rhode 
Island willtake place at Masons Hall, Boston, on 
Monday the seventh day of June next, at 6 o’clock, 
P.M. for the choice of officers, and such other busi- 
hess a8 May regularly come before them. The offi- 
| cers and members of the Grand Encampment, Repre- 
sentatives at Subordinate Encan.pnients, and all con- 
'cerned will take notice thereo!, and govern them- 
Selves accordingly. . 


By order of M. E. Grand Master. } 
SAMUEL HOWE, G. Recerder. 


In relation to this affair, Governor Throop fe 
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4 laws of God or man, is not Masonry, and forms no, ‘+ Laban Smith D G M 
MASONIC MIRROR. | part of any obligation which I have assumed. ; és Daniel B Brinsmade G Gen. 
- ADDRESS | To speak truth at all times—to adhere to it on) ‘© Thomas Hubbard, G Capt Gen. 


OF SAMUEL FESSENDEN, ESQ. 
Past Grand Master of the Lodge of Maine, delivered 
at the annual communication in January, 1830. 


[Concluded.] | 


We are accused of acting in the dark—are not 
our Masonic Constitutions before the world? To 
them also we may corfidently appeal for an expo- 
sition of our principles—and challenge aught 

which can tend to promote licentiousness of morals, 
or a life of itreligion. Is it a dangerous precept, 
that which lays at the very foundation of the Ma- 
sonic edifice, ‘‘ Do good to all men as we have op- 
portunity, and especially to the brethren!” 


Is it a crime to appropriate our funds for the re- 
lief of the poor and distressed, whose husbands or 
fathers have contributed to that fund? But we 

know, that, while such have in common justice a 
paramount claim, no Masonic principle restricts 
our charities. The principle is sufficiently broad 
to embrace all objects of benevolence, but alas! 
our means are too much circumscribed! 


True, we do not trumpet an account of the 
charities which Masonry diffuses,and the blessings 
she bestows. We do not say they are large. We 
know that they are something. If but little in the 
common mass, and unpreceived by the world at 
large, we still hope they go to increase the aggre- 
gate of human happiness, and relieve the weight 
ofhuman wo. With this we ought to be content, 
that ‘* we have done what we cou!d.” 


table and benevolent institutions of the present 
enlightened christian day! We would not citcum- 
sctibe them. How much may be subducted from 
such efforts, inthe great day of Accounts, for the 


glowing language in which they are spread before || 


the worlc, in annual reports, we leave to Him, 
who judges the motives of the heart which dictate 
the generous acts. 

We are accused of advancing lofty pretensions. 
I have never understood that Masonry has ever 
claimed any thing more than to be a charitable, 
moral, society--based on that charity and that 
morality, which are enjoined in the scriptures. 
or inspiration. Ifit be wrong to support such a 
society, I am not able to perceive it. | 

It had been asserted, that our obligations lead 
us to protect a brother right or wrong, and to 
shield him from justice in the commission of crime. 
Such an assertion is untrue. 


While, as I hope, we shall ever deem it a duty 
to aid the brethren in all that is lawful and praise-' 
worthy, I confidently say that { know of no Ma-' 
sonic obligation which imposes it on me to protect 
a brother in doing wrong. On the contrary, I 
have ever felt it as the very spirit of all my Ma- 
sonic obligations to restrain a brother from going 
in the way of the wicked; even if necessary to 

_ bring him to justice, when other efforts have fail- 
ed to wean him from vice. 


Admitting it as a duty toshield a brother from 
immediate imminent danger of life or limb, 1 
would ask if that be not a christian duty which ! 
owe to every individual of the human race? 


all occasions, and to look to it under all circum- 
stances, as the lucid point by which to shape our 
course in life is a fundamental principle of Ma- 
sonry. It is neverto be sacrificed to protect a 
brother even in his right; much less in wrong. 

It has been asserted that Masonry has been 
prostituted to political purposes. It may be so 
in some sections of ourcountry. But surrounded 
as [am by brethren of different political views, 
[ appeal confidently to all for the truth of what I 
say, that here it has never been so. 

Into none of the political contests which biave 
agitated us, has Masonry entered. 

The ‘grand charge toall is to be quiet and 
peaceable citizens of the government under which 
Providence may cast our lot—and if their be any 
thing on which peculiar stress is Jaid, as a masonic 
duty, next to the following of the great light. 2 is 
that political dissentions shall never enter. our con- 
secrated halls. In political tempests, Masonry 
never lends its hand to direct the storm. 

My brethren know this. And that the legiti-' 
mate object of Masonry is to inculcate and enforce 
the charitable conclusion, that in these things 
brethren may honestly disagree. That such dif- 
ference in opinion ought not to sever that chain of 
brotherly love, which binds us together---nor 
| freeze that charity which hopeth all things. 

To cultivate all the moral virtues-—-to subdze 
all the inordinate and unholy passions—-to pursue 


the dictates of reason--to love truth--to seek 


‘peace and pursue it—to abound in every goud| 
May the blessing of Gop be on all other chari- | 


word and work, are the only Jegitimate principles 
of Masonry. Be it,as I hope it has been, our care 
to adhere to them. 

This, brethren, is the only sure way to silence 
the enemies of the institution. 
| And let me now on retiring from this elevated 
situation, solemnly impress on my brethren, in 
this way, to fulfil this important duty. 


Officers of the Grand Lodge of Connecticut,elect- 
ed May 12, 1830. : 
M. W. James M. Goodwin, G. M. 
R. W. Amherst D. Scovill, D. G. M. 
« William C. Gray, G. S. W. 
Charles A. Ingersol, G. J. W. 
Laban Smith G. Treasurer. 
Wo. H. Jones, G. Secretary. 
Officers of the Grand Chapter, elected May 13. 


M. E. William H. Jones, G. H. P. 
R. E. Andrew Harris, D. G. H. P. 
6 Asa Child, G. K. 

Ingoldsby W. Crawford, G. S. 

IF’rederick Lee, G Treasurer. 

John Mix, G Secretary. 

Officers of the Grand Council, elected May 13. 
T I Ingoldsby W Crawford, G P 

sé Andrew Harris, D G P. 

Asa Child, GT J. 

Samuel Simon, G P C. 

William H Ellis, G C G. 

‘Laban Smith, G. Treasurer. 

William H. Jones, G Recorder. 


Officers of the Grand Encampment, elected 
May 14, 
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But to protect a Mason in the violation of the 


M E John R Watrous,G M 


Rev. Gustavus F. Davis, G. Prelate. 
Andrew Harris, G S W. 

William H Jones, G J W. 

Frederick Lee, G. Treasurer. 

Amherst D Scovill, G Recorder. 


To the Editor of the Mirror. 

Somersworth, Great Faris N. H. May 

13, 1830, 

Dr. Sin.-~Masonry is more flourishing in this 
section of the country than usual. The extensive 
circulation of the Mirror has imparted new life 
and increased vigor among the members of the 
craft. Antimasonry will not take, in the ‘ granite 
state.” The good people here will never embrace 
such a base political and proscriptive monster .— 
They are convinced, from what they learn from 
abroad, that its foundation is falsehood, that it is 


supported by calumny, deception and lies, of the 
Llackest character. 


I give you a List of officers of our Chapter and 
Lodges for publication. yours, 


Officers of Belknap Chapter, No. 8.--Dover, 
N. H. elected May 6, A L 5830. 


M Isaac L.. Folsom, H P. 


Stephen P. Palmer King. 
John H. White, Scribe. 
William H. Clark, C H. 
William Frye, P S. 
Zenas Crowell, R A C. 
Dearborn Longee, M $d V. 
J. Flinn, M 2a V. 

S. Flinn, M Ist V. 

John Burns, Treasurer. 
James C. Locke, Sec’ry. 
Rev. Samuel C. Brickill, Chaplain. 


William D. Smith 
James Ross, Stewards. 


Charles Paul, Tyler. 


Officers of Shafford Lodge, No. 29.--Dover N. H. 
R W Benjamin Wiggin, Master. 
Bro. William H. Clark, S. W. 
William Frye, J W. 
Samuel Dunster,Sec’ry. 
Elhannan W.Fenner, Tr. 
Leonard Shephard, S D. 
ss Lewis Dorr, H D. 


Paul Perkins, 7 
D J Mason, ; Stewards. 


C. Paul, Tyler 
Officers of Libanus Lodge, No, 49, Somersworth, 
Gt. Falls, N. H. elected May 4, 1830. 


R W_ Marvin W Fisher, Master 
Bro Zenas Crowell, S W 

Ls Algernon S Howard, J W 
Thomas T Edgerley, Sec’ry 
Hiram W Dawley, Tr 
Samuel C Brickill, Chaplain 
Andrew T Mott, 5S D 
Caleb Wentworth, J D 


William A Mendell, 
Parker Webster, Stewards 


7 
Comp. 
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“ce 


Roswell Whitemore, Tyler 
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REFLECTIONS. 

The storm raised by Antimasonry has passed 
over; its thunders have been heard. Masonry now 
comes forth with a renovated existence, benefitted 
by the ordeal it has passed. In its principles, it 
is truly the handmaid of Religion: Its charities 
are as extensive as its means are to give: Its lan- 
guage of friendship, is with all nations and kind- 
red, and itis equally as capable of the greatest 
good to the whole family of mankind, as any in- 
stitution ever established under the canopy of 
heaven. It is established as a prominent secret 
order, and as such it will continue to be. There 
does not appear to be any institution whatever, 
without its secrets, and acts not to be made public, 
or even can there be any such, without entirely 
changing the nature of things. Every house and 
every trade or traffic, has its secrets; and this as- 
sociation only requires that its private affairs 
should not be divulged to the world. Its obliga- 
tions are not incompatible with any of the secular 
concerns of life and they only require secrecy, as 
to the Lodge matters and concerns which are al- 
ways masonie, fully in accordance with the pre- 
cepts of our religion, and the good principles of an 
upright man: Then he, who would publish to the 
world, the danger of such an institution, for the 


destruction of the same, and that too, without any | 


provocation, certainly forfeits the confidence of 
every individual. 


- [We copy the following from ‘ Freedom’s Sen- 
tinel,’ printed a Greenfield, Mass. ‘This paper 
was formerly attached to the Antimasonic faction. 
We are happy to perceive that the editor has 
abandoned the vile cause. Others will follow. ]} 
“THE FIRST ANTIMASONIC GovERNOR.—-We 
have the pleasure to announce the election of the 
antimasonic candidate (Lincoln) for governor of 
“Massachusetts, by a majority of 16,000 votes over 
the masonic candidate (Morton.)’’ 
The above paragraph is taken from the edito- 
rial department of the. Berks County (Pa.) Free 
Press, of May 4. It goes far to shew in what utter 
ignorance the people in that section of the country 
are merged, respecting our public men, and the 
general sentiment of the people in this State. We 
ascribe it to ignorance; because we do not believe 
the editor of the Free Press would intentionally 
impose upon his readers by boasting of a tri- 
umph so totally destitute of truth. The good peo- 
ple of Pennsylvania may rest assured that Gover- 
nor Lincoln is as far from Antimasonry, as the ed- 
itor of the Free Press is from masonry. And can- 
dor bids us state that the great body of the people 
in this State are no more antimasons, than their 
governor. The masonic question in fact had noth- 
ing more to do with our election, than it has with 
the movements.of the heavenly bodies. Mr. Mor- 
ton was the Jackson candidate, and governor Lin- 
coln the anti (not masonic) Jackson candidate .— 
We are seriously sorry to disappoint, so grevious- 
ly disappoint, the high wrought, triumphant feel- 
ings of a brother editor, but truth and honesty bid 
us do it. We also hope the editor of the Free 
Press will correct his error, by informing his read- 
ers that the mistake arose by his confounding anti- 
Jaeksonism and antimasonry, owing undoubtedly 
to his being a particular favorite of the simple 


word which constitutes the former part of these 
compounds. 


| A war with Flanders affordéd hiny many 


| accident exposed him too closely to the enemy,and 
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MISCELLANY. 


Peter the Hermit.--The origin of this singular 
man has not been undisputed. The most proba- 


bie account is, he descended from a family of no- 
ble rank; that he was born at Amiens, and deri- 
ved his title of Hermit, from Regnant I’Hermite, 


his father, who enjoyed an estate which conferred 
that name upon the possessor. The first years of 
his life were spent in study; and he not only 


mies, but passed over into Greece in order to en- 
joy the advantage which that country still offered 
the inquirer. Having completed his education, and 
shewn the most admirable capacity for learning, 
he was received into the house of his relative, the 
Bishop of Paris, who regarded him with parental 
affection, and promised to reward his industry and 
talents with the best preferments of the church.— 


studied in the most celebrated of the Italian acade-| 


But the mind of Peter was too active to allow of 
his remaining contented with the retired life to 
whichi@iimiprelate wished to devote him; and he 
requesie@mmpermission to give up his prospects of. 
me honors for those of a millitary career. 
It was a considerable time before his desire was 
assented to; but at length, seeing his resolution re- 
main unaltered, the bishop was obliged to allow 
his departure, and he sent him to his brother Eus- 
tache, count of Boulogne. That nobleman imme- 
diately perceived the value and extent of his ac- 
complishments, and made him tutor to his sons; 
in which capacity he devoted a large portion of 
his time to martial exercises,and at last became en- 
tirely engaged in the duties of his new ahh oy 

portu- 
nities of distinguishing himself, and obtaining the 
notice of his superiors in arms; but an unfortunate 


he was taken prisoner. While suffering under the 
restraints and privation of captivity, his thoughts 
began to be employed on subjects more in unison 
with the natural tone of his mind than those which 
had lately occupied it. The glowing dreams of 
military renown, gave placeto solemn reflections 
on the condition of his soul; and the stirring impul- 
ses of courage, and the love of adventure, were 
lost in the stronger and more passionate feelings 
of devotion. But shortly after the above events 
had occured, Peter resigned his hopes of advance- 
ment, either as a priest ora soldier, to the desire 
of a domestic retirement, and married. His hap- 
piness in this state appears to have been complete. 
In his beloved Beatrice he found an object on 
whom his heart could pour out all its tenderness, 
and the peace and privity of his home enabled him 
to nurture, undisturbed the holy sentiments which 
had cheered him in his captivity. But as if he 
was to be prepared for the work he had to per- 
form by many sufferings as well as changes, af- 
ter he had for three years enjoyed this felicity, 
he lost his hopes and enjoyments. No longer 
able toendure a world in which he now seemed 
to have no right to happiness, he immediately 


determined on burring himself altogether in soli- 
tude. The three children, therefore, which had) 
been born to him, he sent to his relation to be. 
edueated and provided for! and then, after de- 
voting himself to God, by taking the vows of 


priesthood, he retired to an obscure and solitary. 
habitation, in which he resided till his’ active 


| mind again roused his lonely dwelling,to the hard 


ships which had distinguished the lives of the an- 
cient Anchorites, and passed his time in the 
exercise of the most rigid devotion. But this 
was sufficient to complete the holiness of his 
character. The strictest fasting, the severest la- 
bors, the most watchful and unceasing prayers, 
could not avail to satisfy the conscience, while 
some stronger manifestation of faithfulness re- 
mained to be given; and a pilgrimage was, in 
the eyes of the world at that period, the most 
powerful of all evidence that a pretension to sanc- 
tity was not unfounded. The  hermit’s own in- 
clination was in close alliance with his opinion ; 
his natural activity, and love of strong excitement, 
gave him additional] reasons for undertaking an: 
enterprise to which his conscience had already ir- 
resistibly urged him; and he therefore set forth, 
full of religious fervor, and devout anticipations, 
for the sepulchre of the Saviour. 


Constable’s Miscellany. 
Singular Proposal.--A young lady came over 


from a great distance ‘‘ to be cured,” and when I 
asked her what was her complaint, she replied, 
‘«« As to that matter I beheve there is not a single 
complaint under the sun which I have not got.”-- 
Here was 4 fine catalogue of disorders! I asked 
if she were married or single; ‘ Single,’ was the an- 
swer. I then told her that so many complaint» 
which she seemed to have, could only be cured 
by a husband! At which observation she was 
exceedingly exasperated : but her anger termi- 
nated in a proposal to marry me! I never was 
more surprised in my Jife, and looked quite stu- 


Beauty.--That quaint old moralist Quailes, in 
his Enchiridon, gives us the following advice:-- 
Gaze not on beauty too much,-lest it blast thee; 
nor too near lest it burn thee: if thou like it, it 
deceives thee; if thou love it, it disturbs thee; if 
thou lust after it, it destroys thee; if virtue ac- 
company it, it is the heart’s paradise; if vice asso- 
ciate it, it is the soul’s purgatory; it is the wise 
man’s bonfire, and the fool’s furnace. 


An Editor at the South was recently robbed 
of a silver watch. He says the villain ought to 


} be compelled to drive a snail through the Black 
| Swampto Boston during dog days, and sucka 


dry sponge for nourishment. eo 


GRAND R, A. CHAPTER OF MASS, 


NOTICE is hereby given 
that a stated communication 
ofthe M. E. Grand Royal 
Arch Chapter of this Com- 
monwealth, will be held at — 
Mason Hall, on Tuesday, the 
8th day of June next, at half 
past 6 o’clock, P. M. for the 
transacting of such business 
as may regularly come be- 
fore them. 

The Installation of E. and Rev. Com. Paul Dean, 
as Grand King of the General Grand Royal Arch 
Chapter of the United States, by a commission from 
the General Grand Chapter, will take place at this 
meeting. The Officers, Members and all concerned; 
will take notice thereof, and govern themselves ao- 


cordingly. By direction of M. E. & Rey. Samurt 
CLARE, G, H. P, 


Attest, SAMUEL HOWE, G. Sec’y. 
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SAMUEL D. GREENE; 
Editor of the “ Boston Curistian Herald.’’* 


Had this man profitted by the hints thrown out by 
us, sometime since; and ceased to practise his hypo- 
critical villanies; we should not probably again have 


thought him of sufficient impurtance to require, at our 
hands, even a passing notice. But with a reckless- 
ness of consequences, peculiar to men of his infamous 
character, he has disregarded the admonition then 
given, and on the observance of which, he was aware 
his safety depended; and is at this time roving about 
the country, practising his hypocritical artifices, and 
spreading firebrands of contention in the community. 
He has voluntarily thrust himself before the public, as 
the organ, through whom the people are to Le enlight- 
ened, on the subjects of religion and antimasonry.— 
He has attempted to practise his hypocritical decep- 
tions upon our churches, and strove to pollute the pure 
fountain of religion, by mingling at the communion 
table, with the disciples of the Saviour of man. Every 
principle of honor and duty therefore, requires that 
the people should be in possession of a knowledge of 
his true character; that the antidote should follow the 
poison; that his pious labors, in the double capacity | 
of an expositor of antimasonry and of the doctrines of 
the christian religion, should be attended with a faith- 
ful and correct delineation of the character and prin- 
ciples of the man. The task of furnishing this portrait, 
has fallen to us, in the regular course of our duty.— 
We have not gone into the by-paths of contention, to | 
seek the occas.on: we have met with it on the broad 
road of proper avocations. We could not avoid it, if 
we would; and we would not, if we could. We will 
never seek to evade the disoharge of any duty, how- 
ever arduous or responsible, that may rightly belong 
to us. We have not dragged the man from the retire- 
ments of private life, for the mere gratification of ex- 
posing his infamy. . However villanous and depraved 
the moral character of our opponents may be, if they 
do not attempt the imposition of their base designs, 
upon the credulous and uninformed of the community, 
awe shall readily leave them to the reprovals of their 
own consciences; but when they rashly exceed these 
limits, we regard it as a duty of a faithful editor, and 
to society, to strip them of their borrowed garbs, and 
hold them up to public execration. Greene has far 
exceeded these limits; and by his conduct has urged 
us to the present performance. We frankly warned 
him against the consequences of his career. We pub- 
licly declared to him that, if he kept out of our way, 
we would not voluntarily venture into the quagmire of | 
infamy, to inflict chastisement, however merited, on a 
being so worthless. And at the same time, we as dis- 
tinctly assured him that, if he should again rashly ob- 
trude himself into the presence of decent company ,and 
endanger the garments of decent people,we should feel 
it our duty to drive him back into his congenial slough. 
He could not misunderstand this; and he ought to 
have known us better, than to have regarded it as an 
idle assurance; or to have supposed, for a moment, 
that the fear of consequences would restrain us. Nei- 
ther the distance of the scene of his greatest infamy, 
nor the difficulty of obtaining evidence, can shield 
him. Ifhe relied on these obstacles for safety, we 
will endeavor to convince him that, he built his castle 


* Formerly the Anti-Masonic Christian Herald.”’ 
Can the Ethiopean change his skin? This alteration 
bably took place at the suggestion of Rev. Moses 
her, who has become assoriate editor with 
Greene. We presume the Parson feels himself“ at 


inst the wiles of a fellow, (Samuel D. 
Greene,) who is going about the country, under the 
false pretence of being an antimasonic ehristian, de- 
livering antimasonic lectures, procuring subscribers 
for an antimasonic newspaper, &c. Common report 
has established his character as vile and ridiculous, 


and for ought he has done to exculpate it, it must re- 


on a visionary foundation. Our assurance to him was |! the public aga 
fairly and honestly given; and we did seriously hope 
that it would not be wholly disregarded. But we have 
been disappointed; and Mr. Greene must now submit 
to the consequences of his own folly and passions. 
Forbearance in us, is no longer a virtue. We now see 
him traversing the country in the character of an 


atinerant libeller; slandering the character of an In-|| main so—and if we may rely on the assertions of oth- 
stitution, whose principles are too holy for his touch; || ers, his course of life proves him to be a degraded, 
whose precepts are too exalted for his comprehension, || Vicious man, altogether beneath the regard of respec- 
and too pure for his corrupt heart. We see him de-|| table people. 

faming the characters of men, whose virtues he is too 
depraved to emulate. We see him destroying the 
ligaments of the social compact; calling into action 
all the malevolent passions of the human heart; em- 
bittering every condition of life, and poisoning every 
department of human society, by the promulgation of 
principles which, in private families and peaceful neigh- 
borhoods, have engendered ill-will and stirred up 
strife. The principles of a faction he has disseminated 
which, in christian churches, where unanimity and 
brotherly love prevailed, has poured the bitter waters 
of contention, interrupted the peace and 


We forbear to enter on a discussion of 
his character in detail—and we should never have dis- 
graced our columns with his name, had he kept out of 
town—but since he has come among us and by false 
pretences, attempted to dupe and deceive honest peo- 
ple, cause discord and strife, and destroy the tran- 
quillity of society, we consider it our duty to expose 
and denounce him. He professes much godliness— 
comes clothed in the garb of a christian, and professes 
to be conscientiously and zealously engaged in the 
cause of religion. This is all a hoax—it carries its 
own condemnation with it. The truth is, he has merely 
ny of || assumed the name of a christian, and thrown a reli- 
public worship, driven the pious pastor fi ock, || gious mantle over his glaring inconsistency, in order 
and set brother against brother in dead t.—|| the more effectua ly to deceive and speculate. The 
And, above all, we see him polluting by esence, || fruly pious should, and always will be respected and 
the altars of our holy religion. It is time, therefore,|| esteemed; but deceivers, Judas Iscariots; must ex- 
that the hypocrite should be stripped of his mask.— pect to be exposed. However imposing may be the 
This duty devolves on us, and we shall not shrink from|| motives by which Greene professes to be actuated, 


its performance. and however pure his pretensions, we condemn them 

We would here remark that, for the truth of what || in the whole, in thé abstract, and in the detail—we 
we may allege against the moral character of Greene, || are fully convinced that his sole object is, by decep- 
in the course of this investigation, (and as it has been}! tion, to make proselytes to his faith, for the purpose 
forced upon us, it shall be no ephemeral affair,) we |) of obtaining subscribers for the ** Anti-Masoni¢ Chris- 
hold ourselves amenable to the public and to the laws|/ tian Herald,’’ of which he professes to be editor.— 


of our country. Before the public and before the tri-|| We venture to predict that in no very distant period of 
bunals of conscience and of law, we will substantiate || time, people will see the folly and deception of this 
our accusations, We enter upon this matter delibe-|| antimasonic newspaper and Almanac speculation, 
rately; with a perfect knowledge of all the conse-|/ and will ere long regret that they have been practised 
quences and .responsibilities attending it. We do it upon by designing demagogues & degraded characters 
fearlessly, and with a consciousness of discharging a|' like Greene—we are willing, however, that every man 
duty we owe to the community. We are influenced || should take his own time and way to become con- 
by no personal considerations, neither private pique || vinced and satisfied in relation to this matter—but we 
nor malace. Mr. Greene came among us, at the so-!|| despixe the editor of any paper who degrades himsel( 
licitation of a committee of antimasons, and by whom|| by going about the country, and under false pretences 
he was recommended, as a gentleman of piety and|/ attempts to deceive, for the purpose of obtaining sub- 
exemplary character. He came among us too, as a}! scribers for his paper. This single act is conclusive 
christian, and engaged in the management of a chris-|' evidence that the community, in the vicinity of the 
tian paper, in which capacity he now professes to act.|| location of his paper, lave discountenanced him, and 
The influence that he may exert on the morals of so-/|! refused to support him on the ground of merit; and 
ciety, from his situation, is of the highest importance. || the inference is irresistible that he has resorted to this 
If it shall appear that his character and habits are|| degraded expedient to sustain his paper. We regret 
abandoned and vicious, his influence cannot be other-|| to think that his exertion in this’ town, together with 
wise than prejudicial to the public morals; and, when|\the co-operation of his designing coadjutors, have 
stripped of his mask, public opinion can no longer sus- || caused an excitement among the people, the opera- 
tain him. We are influenced solely, by a desire to|| tions of which, from respect to the honor of the place, 
preserve the religion of our God, from the pollution of || we forbear to mention, and the result of which we will 
hypocrisy; and the peace and happiness of commu-|| not attempt to predict. In mentioning the name of 
nity, from the baneful influences of designing knaves. || Greene, however, and his transactions among as, we 
This we will do, to the full extent of our ability. Until |! are extremely sorry that there were associated with 
we have dragged the vile calumniator, the masked || him, sober, honest minded men, for whom we have 
hypocrite from his concealment; torn from him his | cherished the highest respect--who have been duped 
borrowed garbs; and exhibited him naked, to public |; by his hypocrisy, and thus led to detract from the 
view, our labors shall not cease. No fears shall res-|| weight of their characters, and disgrace their stations 
train us; no consequences move us. It will probably || in society. Why will men be so deceived, and allow 
require some weeks to complete the investigation;| their passions to be practised upon by men, who-are 
but we shall endeavor to bring it to 2 close as rapidly || beneath their notice? Why all this trouble and ta 
as possible. We ask the indulgefice and attention of|| moil in the church? why is the peace of society, o! 
our readers, - || neighbors, of families, and even of long tried friends 
Before proceeding further, it may proper to show|| disturbed? Is it because the institution of masonry is 
in what light Mr. Greene now stands before the pub-|' so vile and dangerous that it must be crushed by op- 
lic, and what is the nature of his present occupation.|' position? or is it because the principles of antimasonry 
To this end, we copy the following from the Belcher- |! are so pure and immaculate that they must be forced 
town, Mass, Sentinel, of the 12th inst:—‘* We caution|| upon every ene? {se it not because men are deceived, 
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deceive themselves, act regardless of reason, and be-' 
come slaves to their own Passions?”’ | 
We pass over the early history of the lite of Mr. | 
Greene. We would not hold the man responsible for 
the misdemeanors of the boy; though in the present 
case,such a course might be justifiable. We will confine : 
ourselves, at this time, to a detail of the accusations | 
with which Mr. Greene now stands, and has for some-' 
time past, stood charged before the public. These 
accusations, were first preferred against him, by the 
talented and gentlemanly editor of the Spirit of the 
Times, published at Batavia, N. Y.; the place of, 
Greene’s former residence. Mr. Greene has never, 
denied them, nor has he attempted to refute them. If; 
then, no other evidence could be had, this would be 
sufficient to justify the conclusion that, they are érue. 
But fortunately, we are not necessitated to draw any 
such conclusion. Proof is at hand. The charges 
are:—— 

1st.—-Although not indicted for perjury, he has been 
charged with it, as publicly and as commonly, as ever 
Stephen Burroughs was with counterfeiting. He 
swore positively that a particular individual tarried at 
his house, the night that a certain transaction occur- 
red; and after scrutinizing his person in court, repeat- 
edly affirmed, on the stand, that he rcollected him 
distinctly, although the fact is, he had never seen 
him before. It was subsequently proved that the indi- 
vidual alluded to, had not been in the town where this 
reckless witness then resided, for seven years before 
his appearance in court. 

2nd.—He swore, before a church session, in an- 

swer to a question, ‘* that he had never made applica- 
tion to be initiated in the upper degrees of Mason- 
ry.’ Yet it was proved, by several of the most re- 
spectable members of the church, that he had made 
such application ; and that he was rejected, on ac- 
count of his bad character. 


3d.—He applied for the benefit of the poor debtor's 


act; put two hundred dollars worth of property into 
the hands of a neighbor, and got him to sign a note 
for $50; made an inventory and swore to it, as con- 
taining all his property of every kind; without includ- 
ing that so disposed of; got discharged; took possess- 
jon of the property, and lft his neighbor to lose the 
$50! 

4th.—He was proved, in a church session, to be 
guilty of lying ; and of attempting the seduction 
of a young girl in his own house. 

5th--During his residence in Pembroke, he was no- 
ted as alow, mean, and unprincipled litigant in the 
law. He was accounted more dishonest in his deal_ 
ings, more faithless in the performance of his promis. 
es, and more unprincipled in his objects, than any 
other small rogue in the county. 


After prefering these charges, the writer in the 


Times remarks:--‘‘ After a course of knavery and 
hypocrisy, that would require a volume to record, he. 
summed up his character, by becoming a confederate| 
in the Morgan speculation, and an antimasonic saint. 
He advertised an antimasonic tavern in Batavia, to! 
get custom; but ‘ailing to make it so lucrative as he. 
wished, he tried to obtain a nomination for the digni- 
fied office of constable. Failing in this, even in the 
whole hog party, he went to New England to exhib- 
it “ Morgan Masonry,” as a show, for muney. With 
what he thus obtained, together withthe Batavia 
school money, he was enabled to clear out with hig 


eda public education!!!’ His, learning equals his 
honesty and religion. He seems to have carried into 
the service of the christian paper which he now dis- 
graces, the same tact for lying, and the same front of} 
impudence, which he wore at Batavia. He says on 
his first appearance in that paper, that ‘ William Mor- 
gan belonged to Batavia Lodge No. 433.’’ This he 
knows to be false. Morgan never belonged to any 
Lodge in this village, or county. Greene also says 
‘that he had a perfect knowledge of the conspiracy.’ 
This no one doubts. But it would wear the appear- 
ance of impudence, for any other man to make a 
similar\declaration to a christian public, and then ask 
their patronage. It may be asked, ‘ how came such 
a wretch to be admitted, either into the lodge or 
church??? The general answer to both branches of 
the question, is, that he got in by the same means 
that all other sanctified knaves employ, for similar 
purposes. To be more particular—he had practised 
his low villanies in Pembroke, where he resided for 
several years, and got so out of credit, that he could 
impose upon non@ by his former meanse Having been 
accused of sheep stealing, by an honest, but poor and 
ignorant neighbor, he threatened, (or commenced) a 


prosecutign for slander. After worrying the accuser 


with the idea ofa bill of cost, at least, if not a verdict 
of damage, (as it was a charge difficult to prove, how- 
ever true it might be,) he persuaded him to sign what 
is commonly called a ‘ libel.’ The recantation of this 
old man, paraded in the papers, gave Greene more 
importance than ever he possessed before. To have 


it certified that he had not stole, was a new honor, |! 


to which he attached peculiar importance. From this 
time forward, he pretended to have met with a 
change; and to be greatly engaged in the cause of 
Religion. And by abstaining from open offences,and 
exerting great apparent zeal he work d himself into 


the Presbyterian Church, where many a fellow, before. 


him, has found a place, with nothiag to recommend 
them but a quantum sufficient of cant and hypocrisy. 
Soon after he had succeeded in this effort, he 
made another to get into the lodge, (which. was 
then new, and like all new lodges in new coun- 
tries, too unguarded and «mscrutinizing, as to the fit- 
ness of candidates,) where he had before applied,but 
had been promptly rejected. Some of the church 
members who belonged to the lodge, took an active 
and zealous part in his favor; and so confident were 
they, that he had ‘* met with a change,’’ and so ur- 
gent with the other members, that they overcame 
their doubts so far, that most went for him ; and the 
rest absented themselves from the lodge, rather than 


defeat their pious brethren, in their desire to get him 
in. 


Those who did him this favor, were warned of the 
consequences, by some who formerly knew him, and 
still had doubts of his pretended ‘‘change.”” They 
have had abundant reason to regret that they did not 
adopt those doubts. Like other unprincipled hypocrites 
he made these benefactors the objects of his most _bit- 
te: persecution, the moment that moral madness had 
sufficiently deprived the public of reason, to allow 


|| him to possess any consequence. Antimasonry, spring- 


ing up as it were instantaneously, upon the abduction 
and supposed murder of Morgan—giving men no time 
to reason or reflect, but impelling them, like the 
popish plot, in the current of ungovernable passions, 
gave to unprincipled men like Greene, Giddins, and 


family. He is now a co-editog of an ANTIMASONIC others, aciniilar opportunity to. impose.em the 
CHRISTIAN psper in the Capital of New England: ing credulity, and make themselves creatures of con- 
as the paper itself declares, at the solicitation of a | Sequence, that Oates, Bedloe, Dugdale &c. enjoy- 


committee appointed for the purpose of obtaining the 
benefit of his talents and learning--he having receiv- 


ed, during that famous delusion. It strives stoutly to 


equal, and does in fact, strictly resemble it in al ,is communicated for the Mirror, 


| 


most al] particulars. Its Jeadersonly want the pow- 
er; tomake it as bloody. Such is the boasted cham- 
pion of political antimasonry, and of antimasonic 
religion. And, it isto be seen, whether the Boston 
folks, who are celebrated for theit notions, will take 


a notion to support him.’’ 
These charges have been before the public, since 
the 26th February last. They have never beén de- 


nied by Greene, He dare not deny them. They are 
all susceptible of proof. 


[To be continued. ] 

iP The second volume of the Mirror, will 
commence on the $d of July next, and as we have 
had frequent applications for the back Nos. of the 


present volume, & numerous calls for odd Nos. to 
complete files,(neither of which we are able to fur- 
‘nish, ) a word by way of advice may not be entire- 
ily useless. To those of our brethren, who are 
not at this time subscribers, we say, hand in your 
names as such, before the 26th of June, . proxime. 
In this way, a perfect volume for the coming year, 
may be secured. ‘To preserve the numbers clean 
_and neat, buy two sheets of paste-board, and keep 
your papers between them. In regard to lending, 
‘we would say: Lend them to all who are not Ma- 
sons, and who will read them with a view to ascer- 
tain the truth ofthe calumnies heaped upon the 
Masonic Institution. Lend them also: to poor 
Masons, who cannot afford to subscribe. But in 
,no case, lend them ta. @ Mason who can afford to 


| pay three dollars a year for them. Doing this would 
be-an injury to the publishers,lessen the circulation 

of the paper; and, consequently, limit its influence, 

,and ina measure, defeat the object of the publi- 
cation. 3 


_~To Correspondents.-We are extremely sorry 
that: St. reply to Rew. Moses Thach- 
er, did not reach us in season for this day’s paper. 
It shall appear next week. We are truly glad 
that the Reverend gentleman has fallen into such 
able hands. Moses Fhacher and Samuel D. 
| Greene, are the editors of the ‘* Boston Christian 
Herald.” We have no doubt that much good 
will result from the investigation now commenced. 
While our correspondent is stripping the Parson 
of his mask, his hypocritical partner shall not es- 
cape us. They are a noble pair of brothers ; and 
their portraits may not be wholly uninteresting. 


§g The antimasonic papers, probably from the 
lack of murder stories, and the danger of coining 
more, are publishing extracts from old Masonic 
Reports, which have been before the public for 
five or six years. They do ‘‘not say when, 
where, how, or by whom,” they come in posses- 
sion of these very important documents! Quite 
mysterious, truly ! 


Union or THe Srares.--The following re~ 
mark is attributed to Joan Ranpowupn. It is wor-. 
thy of its author. ‘The very mention, of a dis. 
union of these states, is a great public injury. It 
goes to unhinge the tone of the public mind. ‘t 
makes wen acquainted with the possibility of the 
thing, and once admitted into their byeasts, they 
will not contemplate it with thas abhorrence in 
which it ought to be held by every true patriot.” 


Ernon.—Psge 381, att. Reflections,?? 4th ling 
from bottom, for danger, read doings. The article 
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THE WREATH. 


**‘ The following beautiful lines are from the pen of 
Wordsworth. The comparison between the ‘ minis- 
trations’’ of gentle Nature and of the Draco legislator 
man, is admirable, and does honor to the heart of the 
poet. Let the advocate of incarceration for debt 
peruse these lines, and then stand up to vindicate his 
selfish and savage policy, if he can.”’ 

THE DUNGEON. 
And this place our forefathers made for man! 
This is the process of our love and wisdom, 
To each poor brother who offends against us— 
Most innocent, perhaps. And what if guilty ? 
Is this the only cure? Merciful God! 
Each pore and natural outlet shrivell’d up 
By ignorance and parching poverty, 
His energies roll back upon his heart, 
And stagnant and corrupt, till changed to poison, 
They break out on him like a loathsome plague spot; 
‘Then we call in our pamper’d mountebanks— 
And this is their best cure! uncomforted 
And friendless solitude, groaning and tears, 
And savage faces at the clanking hour, 
Seen through the steams and vapour of his dungeon, 
By tho lamp’s dismal twilight! So he lies 
Circled with evil, till his very soul 
Unmolds its essence, hopelessly deformed 
By sighs of ever more deformity! 
With other ministrations Thou, O Nature! 
Healest thy wandering and distempered child; 
Thou pourest on him thy soft influences, 
Thy sunny hues, fair forms, and breathing sweets, 
Thy melodies of woods, and winds and waters, 
Till he relent, and can no more endure 
To be a jarring and discordant thing, 
Amid this general dance and minstrelsy ; 
_ But, bursting into tears, wins back his way, 
His angry spirit healed and harmonized 
By the benignant touch of love and beauty. 


MISCELLANY. 


Dr. Johnson’s Pudding. Last summer I made 
an excursion to Scotland, with the intention of 
completing my series of views, and went over the 
same grounds described by the learned tourists, 
Dr. Johnson and Boswell. 1am in the habit of 

taking very long walks on these occasions ; and 
perceiving a storm threaten, I made the best of 
my way toasmall building. { arrived ing¢ime at 
a neat little Inn, and was received by a respecta- 
ble looking man and his wife, who did allin their 
power to make me comfortable. After eating 
some excellent fried mutton chops, and drinking a 
quart of ale, I asked the landlord to sit down and 
partake of a bowl of whiskey punch. I found him, 
as the Scotch generally are, very intelligent, and 
full of anecdote, of which the following may serve 
as aspecimen. 

‘ Sir,’ said the landlord, ‘ thisinn was formerly 
kept by Andrew Macgregor, a relation of mine ; 
and these hard bottomed chairs (in which we are 

ow sitting) were, years ago, filled by the great 
‘toutists, Dr. Johnson and Boswell, travelling like 
the Lion.and Jackall, Boswell generally preceded 
the Doctor in search of food, and being much 
. pleased with the looks of the house, followed his 
nose into a larder, where he saw a fine leg of mut- 
ton. He ordered it to bexroasted with the utmost 
expedition, and gave particulas orders for a nice 
pudding. ‘ Now,’ says he, ‘ make the best of all 


‘ 


puddings.’ Elated with his good luck, he imme- 
diately went out in search of his friend and saw 
the giant of learning slowly advancing on a pony. 

* My dear sir,’ said Boswell, out of breath with 
joy, ‘ good news! I have just bespoke,at a comfort- 
able and clean inn here,a delicious leg of mutton; 
it is now getting ready, and I flatter myself that 
we shall make an excellent meal’-- Johnson looked 
pleased--‘ And I hope,’ said he, ‘ you have be- 
spoke a pudding.’ ‘Sir, you will have your favor- 
ite pudding,’ said the other. 

‘ Johnson got offthe pony, and the poor animal, 
relieved from the giant, smelt his way into the 
stable. Boswell ushered the Doctor into the house, 
and left him to prepare for his delicious treat.-- 
Johnson feeling his coat rather damp, from the 
mists of the mountains, went into the kitchen and 


|| threw his upper garment on a chair before the fire; 


he sat on a hob, neara little boy who was very 
busy attending the meat. Johnson occasionally 
peeped from behind his coat, the boy kept 
basting the mutton. Johnson did‘not like the ap- 
pearance of his head; when he shifted the basting 
ladle from one hand,the other hand was neves idle, 
and the Doctor thought at the same time he saw 
something fall on the meat, upon which he deter- 
mined to eat no mutton on that day. The dinner 
announced, Boswell exclaimed. ‘My dear doctor, 
here comes the mutton--what a picture! done toa 
turr, and looks so beautifully brown!’ The Doc- 
tor tittered, after a short grace Boswell said—- 

‘1 suppose [ am to carve, as usual; what part 
shall I help you too?’ ; 


but 1 am determined to abstain from meat to-day.’ 

‘OQ dear! this is a great disappointment,’ said 

Bozy. 
~*Say no more; I shall make myself ample 
amends with the pudding.’ ne 

Boswell commenced the attack, and made the 
first cut at the mutton. ‘How the gravy runs; 
what fine flavored fat, so nice and brown too. Oh, 
sir, you would have relished this prime piece of 
mutton.’ 

The meat being removed, in came the Jong 
wished for pudding. The Doctor looked ioyous, 
fell eagerly to, andin a few minutes nearly finish- 
ed the pudding! The table was cleared, and Bos- 
well said,—- 

‘ Doctor, while I was eating the mutton, you 
seemed frequently inclined to laugh; pray, tell 
me what tickled your fancy?” 

The Doctor then literally told him all that had 
passed at the kitchen fire, about the boy and the 
basting. Boswell turned as pale as a parsnip, and 
sick of himself and the company, darted out of 
the room. Somewhat relieved on returning he 
insisted on seeing the dirty little rascally boy, 
whom he severely reprimanded before Johnson,.—- 
The poor boy cried—-the Doctor laughed. 

‘ You little, filthy, snivelling hound,’ said Bos- 
well, ‘ when you basted the meat, why did you 
not put on the cap | saw you in this morning! 

‘I could’nt, sir,’ said the boy. 

‘ No! why could’nt you?’ said Boswell. 

‘Because mammy took it from me to boil 
pudding in.’ 

The Doctor gathered up his herculean frame, 
stood erect, touching the ceiling with his whig, star- 


the 


ed or squinted--indeed, looked any way but the 


‘ My dear Bozy, I did-not like to tell you before, | 


right way. At last with mouth wide open (and 
none of the smallest) and stomach heaving, he with 
some dfficulty recoveied his breath and looking at 

at Boswell with dignfied contempt, he roared out 

with the lungs ofa Stentor— 

~ ‘Mr. Boswell, sir, leave off laughing, and under 
pain of my eternal displeasure, never utter a sin- 

gle syllable of this abominable adventure to any 

| soul living while you breathe.’ ‘ And so sir,’ said 

mine host, ‘‘you have the positive fact from the 

simple mouth of your humble servant .’—-Angelow’s 

Reminiscences. 


Political Pismires.-A Fienchman, who had 
spent some time in the United States, was lately 
travelling in one of the western stages, and under- 
took to describe to a fellow passenger, an English- 
man who had just arrived in the country ,the names 
and character of the different political parties. 
After reading over the old list of Democrats, Fed- 
ralists, Republicans, Quids, Bucktails, &c. with 
proper explanation to each: ‘‘ Then dare is de— 
de--de——vat you call-em--vat in England you cal! 
de leetle red Pismire, ha?’’ ‘* The little red Pis- 
mire?’ replied the Englishman. ‘‘ Why we call 
them ants.” ‘* Begar, dat is it--antis—de antis 
parly——de pismire party.’ This significant des- 
cription and manner of refreshing his memory, 
excited the risibility of all the passengers but two, 
the honest Frenchman, who was unconscious of 
having said any thing to laugh at, and a renounc- 
ing antimason who thought it a personal allusion. 


Enormous Condor.—-In the course of the day, 
says a traveller in Peru, 1 had an opportunity of 
shooting a Condor: it was so satiated with its re- 
past on the carcass of a horse, as to suffer me to 
approach within pistol shot before it extended its 
enormous wings, to take its flight-- which was a 
signal for me to fire; and having loaded with am- 
ple charge of pellets, my aim proved effectual and 
fatal. What a formidable monster did I behold 
in the ravine beneath me, screaming and flapping 
in the last convulsive struggles of life! It may be 
difficult to believe, that the most gigantic animal 
which inhabits the earth or the ocean, can be 
equalled by a tenant of the air; and those persons 
-who have never seen a larger bird than our moun- 
tain eagle, will probably read with astonishment 
of a species of that same bird, in the southern hem- 
isphere, being so large and strong as to seize an 
ox with its talons and to lift it into the air, whence 
it lets it fall to the ground, in order to kill it, and 
to prey upon the carcass. But this astonishment 
must in a great degree subside, when the dimen- 
siuns of the bird are taken into consideration, and 
which, incredible as they may appear, I now insert 
verbatim, from a note taken down with my own 
hand. ‘* Wher the wings are spread, they mea- 
sure sixteen paces, (forly feet,) in extent, from 
point; the feathers are eight paces (twenty feet) in 
length ; and the quill part two palms (eight inches) 
in circumference. It is said to have power suffi- 


cient to carry off a live rhinoceros.” 


Beauty in Tears. Beauty in sorrow isthe ad- 
versary that has thrown down its arms, and no 
longer defies us to conquer its prowess. It is the 
weak and tender flower, illustrious in its lowli- 
ness, that asks for a friendly hand to raise its 


drooping head. 
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